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Periodical Critics, 



sionary to think of subjecting it 'to any other legislative cen- 
sorship or control, than that to which the press in general is 
liable. But for many obvious evils, with which legislation can- 
not and ought not to interfere, a remedy is sometimas found 
in public opinion, which maybe directed with success against 
those to which we are now referring. Were anonymous stric- 
tures to be received with peculiar caution, and even jealousy ; 
were, a feeling to be generally cherished, that avowed criti- 
cism by individuals, however severe, is more honourable and 
trust worthy than what is anonymous ; and were all the extra- 
vagances and caprices of concealed censure to be visited with 
public indignation ; the decisions of the periodical press might 
soon be kept within proper bounds. The public have thus the 
remedy in their own hands; but, alas! the appetite for extrava- 
gance and paradox— for severity andslander, is too common and 
strong to allowthe remedy tobe generally applied. Yetthe judi- 
cious and candid may do much, by setting the example of in- 
dependent and impartial judgment even on works that may 
have been condemned at arbitrary and self-erected tribunals. 
Let them urge, on all over whom they have influence, to exer- 
cise the same impartiality and independence ; to receive with 
caution anonymous censures ; and to examine works them- 
selves, and give way to their unsophisticated feelings on per- 
using them, as if they had never received any stamp from the 
self-constituted authorities of the present day. 

W. K. 



THE LAMP OF LOVE. 



lioTE lit'his lamp at Beauty's shrine : 
So bright, so constant seeming, 

He thought its ray would ever shine, 
To bless him with its beaming. 

But torrpw's blast blew o'er his way; 

His hones were quickly blighted; 
Its breath put out the flickering ray, 

And left him all benighted. 

Then Love in grief dejected turned, 
Where Vietob's flame was glowing ; 

His lamp, rekindled, brightly burned,— 
Fresh lustre ever throwing. 

For darker as the heavens grew, 
And storms around him crowded, 



More lovely was the light it threw, 
The more his path was clouded. 

At Hymen's altar soon he bowed. 
In pure and *rapt devotion ; 

And there a solemn oath he rowed 
With all bis soul's emotion— 

« I ne'er again shall trust that light, 

.Which burns but to deceive me; ■ 
That shines when all around is bright, 
; But U the first to leave me." 

At Virtue's shrine he worships now, 
Her light still beams before him;— 

For Hymen registered the row, 
And Wisdom watches o'er him. 



